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Egyptians do not seem to have had wheeled vehicles till
after 2000 B.C. (H. R. Hall, Greece in the Bronze Age, p. 85).
It is unlikely then to have been invented in Egypt, and Hall
is of the opinion that *its invention may plausibly be assigned
to the Elamites, as pottery made with it is found in Elam, at
Susa, at least as early as the beginning of the fourth millen-
nium B.C.' (p. 72)3 and that cit was in Babylonia, or more
probably in the hills of Elam, that the wheeled cart was
invented, and to the Aegean this invention probably came
through Asia Minor, as eastward it passed to India5 (p. 84).
Of this we cannot be sure, but all the evidence leads us to
agree with Laufer (op. cit, p. 175) that:

'It is inconceivable that the wheels of India should be
independent of those of the West. The social setting of the
wheel and the concomitant culture elements have been
characterized above. The wheeled cart, the highly
developed system of agriculture, bronze-casting, and the
affiliation of pottery with the latter, are features peculiar
to the same area, and absent in other culture zones.
Consequently the presence of the wheel in East and West
alike cannot be attributed to an accident, but it appears
as an organic constituent and ancient heritage in the life
of the Mediterranean and great Asiatic civilizations. This
well-defined geographical distribution, and the absence of
the wheel in all other parts of the globe, speak well in
favour of the monistic origin of the device.5

The available evidence, then, has driven the leading
students of the question to the conclusion that the potter's
wheel was evolved in3 and diffused from, some area between
the Nile and the Pacific, not far from the thirtieth parallel
of northern latitude. There are reasons for thinking that
this area may have been that important centre of early
dvflization which lies above the head of the Persian Gulf.